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THE PRACTICAL USE OF THE BIBLE. 



By Rev. Philip Stafford Moxom, D.D., 
Springfield, Mass. 



It is no exaggeration to say that the Bible is, on the whole, 
the most interesting book in the world. We shall find this to be 
the case when once we learn its real nature and get into full 
sympathy with it. It is a marvelous literary composite. Here 
are myth (but how unlike the myths of other peoples!), folk- 
lore, song, story, impassioned sermon, tender idyl, philosophic 
meditation, dramatic poem, pious hymn — almost every form of 
literary composition, and all penetrated with the spirit of a 
religion that, however rude in its earliest expressions, bears in it 
the germ of the profound and spiritual faith which, as Chris- 
tianity, rules our reason and our hearts. The Bible is full of 
charm. Was ever story more perfect in simple grace than the 
story of Ruth ? It is said that Dr. Samuel Johnson once pro- 
duced and read aloud in a company of London litterateurs and 
wits an oriental idyl. When he finished reading, exclamations 
of surprise and delight broke out on every side, and he was 
eagerly questioned as to the source of this exquisite work. It 
was the book of Ruth, unchanged except by the substitution, 
perhaps, of other names than the familiar ones in the book. 

Was ever eloquence nobler than that of Isaiah or the great 
prophet of the exile ? Was ever expression of religious emotion 
— of faith, of hope, of contrition, of praise — finer than that 
which we find in the Psalms and in Jeremiah ? 

The Bible has been made uninteresting by the way in which 
men have treated it, often through a misguided reverence for it. 
The way in which it usually has been printed, the formal and 
sometimes unintelligent division of it into chapters and verses, 
and especially the unreasonable theories of its origin and nature 
which have been dogmatically enforced, have combined to pre- 
vent a simple, natural, and wholesome interest in it. But the 
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only really effective argument on this point would be to teach 
the Bible in such a way as to exhibit experimentally its inherent 
charm. 

The difficulty of understanding the Bible has been exagger- 
ated. The chief element of difficulty lies in the wrong concep- 
tion of the Bible as a homogeneous literary whole — that is, as a 
book, instead of what it is, a literature, large parts of which are 
extremely composite. Of course, to know the Bible critically 
and thoroughly is difficult. But the same is true of every great 
book or literature. We get nothing in this world that is really 
valuable without labor. If one never reads anything save what 
is obvious and easy, one will never develop strength and pene- 
tration of mind. In a sense all great poetry is difficult, and all 
art and philosophy and science as well. 

Parts of the Bible are difficult to understand because they 
are archaic, the life and thought expressed are remote and 
strange to us. Yet even here we shall find a human element that 
is common to all times and all peoples. Other parts are obscure 
because we do not understand their historical relations ; but this 
is a difficulty that a little patient study will remove. 

On the whole, few books are easier to read than the Bible. 
The histories are easy, for the narrative is simple and objective. 
The prophecies are almost never difficult, if they are read in the 
light of contemporary history. The distinctly poetical books, 
such as Job, the Psalms, and Canticles, and the didactic books, 
as Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, are none of them inherently 
difficult. 

The law-codes are repellant and uninteresting to many minds, 
but they are not difficult ; and, when they are brought together 
in the order of their growth and related to the history of the 
various times when they arose, they take on at once a peculiar 
interest. Thus, the Ten Words, the Book of the Covenant, the 
Deuteronomic code, the Law of Holiness, and the Levitical codes, 
studied in connection with the history of the Hebrew people 
from the founding of the kingdom under Saul in the eleventh 
century to the Maccabsean wars in the second century B. C, are 
immensely significant. 
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When we come to the New Testament, we find that the 
gospels and the Acts are easy reading. Some parts of the 
epistles are hard to understand, but this is true of only two or 
three of the Pauline epistles. The Apocalypse is the most 
obscure, but it is also one of the most fascinating, of the New 
Testament writings. 

It must be said that it is the theological conception of the 
Bible which most of all has made it difficult to many minds. 
They have been required to accept the Bible as a unity, and to 
believe everything in it as statement of fact or inculcation of 
duty infallibly inspired by God. But this they have been unable 
honestly to do ; and, at once perplexed and repelled, they have 
turned away from it altogether. 

Four things should be said at this point with perfect plain- 
ness : 

1. The Bible itself is not responsible for the theological con- 
ception referred to above. It nowhere makes for itself the 
dogmatic claim that so persistently has been made for it, espe- 
cially since the time of the Protestant Reformation. And, 
further, the claim of inerrancy and infallibility for the sacred 
Scriptures is directly contrary to the teaching of Christ with 
respect to the relative importance of the "letter" and the 
"spirit," and it is contrary to both the teaching and the example 
of the apostle Paul. 

2. The Bible is not identical with "the word of God." The 
misuse of this phrase has evinced as well as caused much error 
and confusion of thought. There is a great word of God in the 
Bible, but the two are not coextensive and identical. To 
identify them is to reduce the divine Spirit to the office of a 
scribe and his function to the interpretation of a fixed and 
inflexible writing. In mistakenly seeking to honor the Bible 
men have dishonored the Holy Spirit. 

3. The Bible is to be studied with the same carefulness, the 
same regard for scientific principles, the same freedom of mind, 
the same honesty and gravity of judgment, and the same respect 
for the integrity of truth that we should use in the study of 
nature. The Bible is a historical product of human experience 
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and labor, and any sound critical or ethical principle which is 
applicable in the study of any other product of human experi- 
ence and labor is entirely as applicable in the study of this. 
The moment this truth is frankly recognized and made a guide 
of action, that moment the unique worth of the biblical writings 
and their supreme importance to mankind as a source of moral 
instruction begin to appear. 

4. The authority of the Bible is the authority of its inherent 
truth. That truth attains its highest and clearest expression in 
the character and teachings of Jesus Christ. Its supreme 
authentication is the life which it produces. "Ye shall know 
them by their fruits" is the one ultimate test which Jesus bids 
his disciples apply to teachers who assume to be their religious 
and moral guides. The same test is to be applied to the Bible 
and to Jesus himself. 

It is often said that the higher criticism is dangerous, that it 
attacks the integrity and authority of divine revelation, and that 
in pulling the Bible to pieces it destroys the foundations of the 
Christian faith. The charge is as false as it is absurd. 

Let us consider for a moment what the higher critics are doing. 
They are discovering — to a large extent they have discovered — 
the structure, origin, date, historical significance, and literary 
character of the various writings which make up the Bible. 
They have corrected many errors, dispelled many misconcep- 
tions, and discredited some dogmas, but they have not invali- 
dated a single truth or taken from us anything that we cannot 
better afford to lose than to keep. The practical value of the 
Bible as a religious and moral guide, that is, its highest value, is 
independent of critical conclusions. To many people it has a 
factitious value, and this is disappearing under critical treatment ; 
hence the outcry of those who do not discriminate between truth 
and traditional belief. 

In illustration of the statement that the practical value of the 
Bible as a religious and moral guide is independent of critical 
conclusions, observe that the establishment of the composite 
structure and comparatively late date of the Hexateuch in no 
way denies the divine interest in mankind from the earliest time, 
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and God's purpose and process of self-revelation to his creatures. 
The demonstration of the dual, or plural, authorship of "Isaiah," 
or the prophetic authorship of Deuteronomy in the seventh cen- 
tury B. C, in no degree lessens the obligation of righteousness 
which prophet and lawmaker inculcate. For the expression of 
religious emotion the appropriateness and helpfulness of the 
twenty-third or the fifty-first psalm are not lessened by the criti- 
cal demonstration that they were not written by David. 

If we turn to the New Testament, the beauty and truth of 
the beatitudes are independent of critical conclusions as to the 
authorship and date of the first gospel. The divine revelation 
in the parables of the Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son is 
not dimmed or discredited by questions as to how far Luke drew 
upon preexisting documents, or upon oral testimony, in compos- 
ing the third gospel. The trustworthiness of the saying, "God 
is spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth," is not weakened by any critical judgment on the 
date, or doubt as to the Johannine authorship, of the fourth 
gospel. 

The higher criticism neither takes away any comfort from 
the devout nor affords any excuse to the irreligious and immoral 
man. By clearing off the mist of ignorance as to the origin 
and structure of the biblical writings and destroying mistaken 
ideas about them, it only makes the Bible a more positive and 
powerful minister of righteousness than it ever has been. 

I wish to indicate briefly some of the uses to which we may 
properly put the Bible, beginning at the lowest point of approach,, 
and dealing with the subject in the simplest way. The Bible has 
many uses and values. 

I. The Bible has a literary use. Much has been said by 
Macaulay, Ruskin, and others on the great value of a careful 
study of many parts of the English Bible in forming a strong,, 
noble, and eloquent style. It is true that great masters of Eng- 
lish have derived large benefit from such study. But even if 
one is not a writer, he may develop and enrich his expression 
in speech by familiarity with the language of the prophets, the 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and the synoptic gospels. In making 
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such use of the Bible one must apply the principles of liter- 
ary criticism, but especially must he read the Bible much, 
saturating his mind with the very spirit of its noblest pas- 
sages. 

2. The Bible has an important historical use. It gives us 
much information, not only concerning the Hebrew and related 
peoples, but also concerning Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, dur- 
ing the nine or ten centuries between the exodus and the fall of 
the Persian empire in 331 B. C. There is much story in the 
Old Testament that is not strictly historical, and yet story has 
a historical value. The books of Samuel and Kings are the 
most copious and most trustworthy source of knowledge about 
the Hebrews previous to the exile. Only second to these are 
the writings of the pre-exilic prophets, from Amos to Jeremiah, 
with their historical notes and significant historical allusions. 
Indeed, all the early literature of the Hebrews is very service- 
able to the historian, because of its reflections of primitive life 
and customs and ideas. The books of Chronicles, written later, 
are of less value, since they were written or compiled by an 
author who was dependent mainly upon the books of Kings, and 
who, writing with a distinct theocratic or hieratic purpose, was 
less artless and trustworthy in his narrative. The New Testa- 
ment is our main source — indeed, almost our only source — of 
information concerning the life and ministry of Jesus, the labors 
of the apostles, and the development of the church in the first 
Christian century. In the New Testament the epistles of Paul 
have a historical value much like that, perhaps even greater 
than that, of the prophecies of Hosea and Isaiah and Jeremiah 
in the Old Testament. 

In considering the Bible as history, the student must give 
full scope to sound criticism, and call to his aid all the contribu- 
tions of philology and archasology, as well as the literary 
remains of peoples contemporaneous with the Hebrews. The 
discovery of clay tablets in Egypt, of tablets and cylinders in 
the valley of the Euphrates, and of inscribed and sculptured 
rocks in other parts of Asia, has largely increased our knowledge 
of biblical times. By the careful study of such contemporaneous 
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sources criticism has demonstrated the very great historical 
value of the biblical writings. 

3. The Bible has also an exceptionally important theological 
use. It furnishes abundant materials of the highest value for a 
philosophy of religion. It contains ideas of God and man and 
their mutual relations, and of sin, righteousness, salvation, and 
moral law, that have become permanent elements in theology 
and ethics. Even if we lay aside all theories of exceptional 
inspiration in these writings, we still must confess that, more fully 
and clearly than any other product of human life, the Bible has 
mediated a divine revelation, the light of which grows brighter 
and broader as time passes. Rich as are the peculiar contribu- 
tions of the Greeks and the Romans to the civilization of the 
world, the contribution of the Hebrews is richer, since the last 
is mainly to the religious and moral life of mankind. We may 
still philosophize under the intellectual sway of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and legislate under the guidance of Justinian and preceding 
law-makers of the Latin race ; but we believe and worship and 
practice virtue and strive after a moral ideal under the mightier 
influence of Hebrew prophets and psalmists and, most of all, 
of Jesus Christ, in whom the moral and spiritual truths glimpsed 
by prophets and psalmists find their fulfilment and supreme 
expression. 

4. The Bible has above all a practical use. This is the most 
important, just as life is more important than theory ; or let me 
rather say that all other uses are for the sake of this one chief 
use, the use of life. 

The practical use of the Bible is its use for purposes of con- 
duct, and of theory only as it relates to conduct and character. 
Rightly and adequately conceived, conduct includes not only 
outward but also inward action ; that is, it includes motives, 
purposes, and states of feeling that produce or qualify action, 
and ways of thinking about God and self and our fellow-men 
that inspire and guide action. 

The practical worth of the Bible is determined fundamentally 
by its greatest self-evidencing moral and spiritual communica- 
tions to our minds, and by the best results which it produces in 
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character and life. What has the Bible to tell us about God and 
our own nature and destiny, and our duties to our fellow-men, 
which irresistibly commends itself to our reason and conscience ? 
The answer to that question gives the Bible the supreme place 
among the literatures of the world. But to comprehend that 
answer rightly we must perceive the element of progress in 
moral revelation. We shall not find it perfectly until we rise to 
the highest point attained in the Bible as a whole. Reaching 
that, we shall perceive that its purest, fullest, and most com- 
pletely self-evidencing communications are in the sayings, deeds, 
and character of Jesus Christ. His teachings, whether expressed 
in precept or parable, or in his life, appeal to our minds, as well 
as to our consciences, with irresistible force. 

Our real knowledge of God, our most exalted conceptions of 
the divine character and disposition, our profoundest ideas of 
righteousness and beneficence, and our clearest perceptions of 
duty, all come from him. More than any other words in the 
Bible, the words of Christ, and above all Christ himself, are, 
in the beautiful Hebrew phrase, "a lamp unto our feet and a light 
unto our path." The religious and ethical teachings of the 
prophets from Amos and Isaiah to Jeremiah and Ezekiel and the 
great exilic prophet known as the second Isaiah, and the way 
of righteousness as indicated by the prophetic mind in illuminat- 
ing sentences and passages of Deuteronomy, shed a clearer 
light on the divine nature and on human conduct than any other 
moral or religious teaching precedent to Christ ; but these dis- 
appear in the fuller light of Christ's teaching as the morning 
stars disappear in the light of the risen sun. 

As a means of divine revelation, then, and as a source of 
instruction in the way of right living, the Bible and Christ are 
identical. That is, not the Bible merely, but the Bible as cul- 
minating in Christ, and interpreted and tested by the standard 
which he furnishes, is the authoritative objective guide in faith 
and morals. It is authoritative, not by virtue of any theory of 
its inspiration, or of any decrees of ecclesiastical councils, or 
of any consensus of theologians, but by virtue of its inherent 
truth and moral preeminence. 
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The practical use of the Bible is realized (i) in our deriv- 
ing from it, that is, from Christ, our conception of God and our 
moral ideal of life; (2) in our drawing from it instruction on 
-our moral condition and needs and duty; and (3) in our put- 
ting this instruction into practice in daily conduct. 

Just here, after all, is the main difficulty which many find 
with reference to the Bible. They are much more ready to 
question and argue than they are to strive after moral improve- 
ment. Honest biblical criticism never turned a soul away from 
God, never obscured the path of righteousness, never barred the 
way of the sinner who seeks by repentance and faith to enter 
into peace. 

What does the Bible tell you of yourself that you know to 
be true ? That you are imperfect and sinful and needy. What 
does the Bible tell you of God that you at once feel to be true ? 
That he is holy and merciful and responsive to your need. 
What does the Bible tell you to do and become that you at once 
perceive you ought to strive to do and to become? That you 
should turn away from all evil-doing and follow the light that 
shines in the words and face of Christ, and also in every heart 
that is open to God, and do good to all men, and live in the 
spirit. Neither these questions nor the answers to them are 
speculative or theoretical ; they are the same to all men ; and 
they disclose the practical use, as experience demonstrates the 
practical and preeminent value, of the sacred Scriptures. He 
who sincerely and persistently makes this use of the Bible will 
find it disclosing surprising and inexhaustible stores of inspira- 
ration, instruction, comfort, and delight. He will not worship 
the book as an idol, nor cast it aside as a fable ; but he will 
treasure it as the window through which, dimmed and scarred 
though it be with human imperfection, streams the blessed 
quickening light of God. 



